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(CnitBBpniwrt. 

Dekmabk Hnx, May 14. 

My Deae Sib : — I have just received No. 
13 of The Okayon, and hasten to assure 
you that you are quite right in your expla- 
nation of the circumstances which must 
have led to the exhibition of a drawing of 
mine at New York. Not only is it ex- 
hibited without my knowledge — but it 
would have been difficult for any of my 
bitterest opponents to have given me more 
annoyance, in a small way, than is thus 
caused me, by what I presume to be the 
act of some injudicious friend. I have not 
the remotest idea what the sketch is ; but 
I know that it can be nothing but some of 
my boy's work — literally thrown aside for 
waste paper; or, perhaps given, just be- 
cause it was boy's work, to some old do- 
mestic. This last possibility occurs to me, 
because I remember, that some time ago, 
when I was abroad, an American gentle- 
man called at my father's house, and by 
the regret he expressed at my absence, and 
the interest which he kindly showed in 
anything that concerned me, so won the 
heart of the confidential servant who has 
care of our Turner drawings, that she 
hunted through the stores of the servants' 
hall for some of these scraps of my old 
sketches, and by way of a most costly gift, 
presented, it appears, her new friend with 
three of them. It does not at all follow, 
that it must be one of these which is now, 
I am grieved to hear, not the admiration 
of New York — but I name the circum- 
stance, because it is only in this way that 
any drawing of mine can have got before 
the public at all — and any such drawing 
must assuredly be one of the worst and 
earliest of my efforts* — and that is saying 
much — for- until I was 18 or 19, I was 
totally ignorant of the first principles of 
drawing — and as I never had any inven- 
tion, it would be difficult to produce any- 
thing more contemptible, in every way, 
than the sort of sketch I used to make in 
my boyhood. Nor do I at present rest my 
hope of being of service as a critic, on any 
power of painting, when I praise Turner. 
I do not think 1 can rival him, any more 
than in praising Shakspeare, I suppose my- 
self capable of writing another Lear. But 
I can now draw steadily, thoroughly, and 
rightly, up to a certain point, and as the 
American public have seen my child- 
work, I shall be grateful to them if they 
will do me the justice to examine, with 
some attention, the drawing which I shall 
take care to have in the next New York 
Exhibition, if it may then be accepted. 

You sent me two rather formidable 
queries in your last private note to me. 
On one — " What are the limits of detail?" 
I have something like sixty pages of talk, in 
the third volume of Modern Painters, which, 
if I live, will be out about Christmas—but 
I may answer hurriedly, as you will at 
once understand what I mean — that as far 
as you can see detail, you' should always 
paint it — if you intend your picture to be 
a finished one, and to be placed where its 
finished painting can be seen. It is of no 



* Our readers have already had the explanation of 
the appearance of the aforesaid drawing on the walls 
of the Academy, and have learned that it was not one 
of those early efforts, but a masterly, though very in- 
complete, sketch from Nature. — Ed». Crayon. 



use to detail the hair of figures on a dome 
300 feet above the eye — and there are 
many pictorial thoughts which may be ex- 
pressed in ten minutes, without detail at 
all. But in every picture intended for 
finished work, and intended to be seen 
near, the limit of detail is — visibility — and 
no other. Always faithfully yours, 

, . J. Rtjskin. 

I • 

Cuyp. — Of the painters interesting both for 
landscape and animals, this master isthe repre- 
sentative. His pictures, like those of so many of 
the great Butch landscape painters, afford a suffi- 
cient proof that the charms of a work of art lies 
far more in » profound and pure feeling for na- 
ture, and in the knowledge and masterly use of 
the means of representation which art supplies, 
than in the subject. For otherwise how could 
it be possible, from such monotonous natural 
scenery as Holland presents, where the exten- 
sive green levels are broken only by single trees 
and ordinary houses, and intersected by canals, 
to produce such attractive variety as their .'pic- 
tures offer? How could it happen thajt so 
many pictures, even by eminent masters, .such 
as Jan Both and Pynaker, who represent the 
rich and varied scenery of Italy, in which the 
finest forms of mountains and waterfalls, with 
beautifully wooded plains, in the most agreeable 
variety, charm the eye, have less power to touch 
our feelings than the pictures of Cuyp, Ruysdael, 
and Hobbema ? In grandeur of conception and 
knowledge of aerial perspective, combined with 
the utmost glow and warmth of the -misty or 
serene atmosphere, Cuyp stands unrivalled, and 
takes the same place for Dutch scenery as 
Claude Lorraine for the Italian, so that he 
might justly be called the Dutch Claude. In 
impasto, breadth, freedom and execution, he 
has, on the other hand, much resemblance to 
Rembrandt. — Dr. Waagen. 

Wilkie. — In the most essential particulars, 
Wilkie has the same style of art as Hogarth. 
With him, he has great variety, refinement, and 
acuteness in the observation of what is charac- 
teristic in nature ; while in many qf his pictures 
the subjects are strikingly dramatic. Neverthe- 
less, in many respects he differs from him. He 
does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to us moral dramas 
in whole series of pictures, but contents himsslf 
with representing, more in the manner of a 
novel, one single striking scene. His turn of 
mind is also very different. If I might compare 
Hogarth with Swift, in the biting satires with 
which he contemplates mankind, only on the 
dark side, and takes delight in representing 
them in a state of the most profound corruption 
and of the most frightful misery, I firid in Wilkie 
a close affinity with his celebrated countryman, 
Sir Walter Scott. Both have in common that 
genuine, refined delineation of character, which 
extends to the minutest particulars. In the 
soul of both there is more love than contempt 
for man; both afford us the most soothing 
views of the quiet, genial happiness which is 
sometimes found in the narrow circle of domes- 
tic life, and, understands, with masterly skill, 
by delicate traits of good-natured humor, to 
heighten the charm of such scenes. Also, as 
true poets, whether in language or color, must 
do, they show us man in his manifold weak- 
nesses, errors, afflictions and distresses, yet their 
humor is of a kind that never shocks our feel- 
ings. — Dr. Waagen. 

This is the prime of the year for water- 
colorists and their patrons. This day week, 
besides the two established shows in Fall Mall, 
Messrs. Foster and Co. were bidding all whom 
it concerned to a view of the collections of 
Messrs. Rowney and Foster — and Herr Werner, 
a foreign water-colorist of some standing, 
opened his rooms that his drawings might he 
viewed. These are mostly of Italian scenes — 
details of Venetian and Dalmatian architecture, 



executed with conscientious finish, not exclud- 
ing effect — and busy scenes of the Roman Car* 
nival, the artists' file at Cervaro, and like ga- 
therings, touched with truth and minuteness, 
though elaborated so as to trench on a stiffness 
of which English eyes are impatient. The col' 
lections of Here Hildebrand excepted, we recol- 
lect no water-color drawings of foreign origin 
superior to Herr Werner's. — Athenaum. 

Mr. Stanfjeld. — This artist decidedly takes 
the first place among the living landscape and 
marine painters of England. He also belongs 
to the re-elastic tendency, but treats with equal 
power the northern and southern forms of 
nature — mountains and water, buildings; and 
flat scenery. His first points of view are very 
happily chosen ; the drawing good, the lighting 
powerful, the coloring of great power and 
freshness, the skies of exceeding clearness, the 
aerial perspective most delicately observed, the 
sea in its various movements admirably ren- 
dered, and the general effect of the picture of 
extraordinary attractiveness. — Dr. Waagen. 

" Of the Crystal Palace in the Villa Reale," 
writes a correspondent in Naples, "we hear 
nothing; more, though during the summer 
there was a great deal said on the subject, and 
some expectation was entertained that the pro- 
ject would have been carried into effect. Ths 
site was found, I believe, to be too narrow — or, 
as is more probable, the whole thing originated 
in the inflated ambition of a frog attempting to 
imitate a bull, which afterthought has corrected. 
A much more feasible undertaking, however) 
and more proportioned to the capabilities of a 
small state, has been advertised for execution 
on the 30th of May. It is called an Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts, and foreigners as well as na- 
tives are invited to contribute. The works are 
to be delivered at the Museo-Borbonico, from 
the 1st to the 20th of May, and confided to the 
care of Cavaliere Quaranta, our distinguished 
antiquary. The Commission of Examination 
has, however, signified its intention to reject 
works of inferior merit) or such as offend 
against morality, religion, and good manners, 
or such as have been exhibited before. Such 
conditions as these in the present high morality 
state of feeling existing in Naples might, if 
rigidly applied, check the ambitious efforts of 
many an aspiring artist — and we Would recom- 
mend, as a precautionary measure, the following 
questions to be proposed to the Minister of 
Police. Since the ballerine of San Carlo are 
commanded to appear in green tights, what 
costume or color will be permitted to a Nymph 
or a Goddess ? As the books of fashions are 
prohibited until the plates are made decent 
and pretty behaved, will high dresses and long 
sleeves be de rigneur for a Diana? Surely 
a Maddalena wxrald be in the extreme of licen- 
tiousness, and Gibson's colored Venus bo de- 
nounced as the creation of a most disordered 
fancy. Nymphs and Saints with dishevelled 
hair and half-disclosed charms would be shown 
the door as highly improper, whilst the Figu- 
rantes in classic taste and style would be de- 
clared no better than they should be. We 
throw out these hints as worthy of the atten- 
tion of the artist, and not altogether in joke— 
for as many a bookseller has ordered books 
which have been condemned as prurient, so 
many a young artist may find to his cost that 
the labor of many months will be excluded as 
offending against 'morality, religion, or good 
manners.' " — Athenanan, 

It is not that Nature cannot do, and has not 
done everything that is impressive in Art) and 
infinitely more than Art has ever attempted, for 
she, and she alone, is the maker of Art; but 
having done this, she refuses to make pictures, 
because she will not interfere with the oraft of 
the painter any more than she will allow him 
to substitute the results of his craft for her 
matchless works. — Letlie. 



